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It is the object of the following pages, to present a con- 
densed view of the facts which constitute our country's 
CLAIM on all her sons to promote the moral improvement of 
society at homi. This claim, which every hour is rendering 
more urgent, is believed to be strangely overlooked amid 
the exciting topics of the day. Some of the following 
statements have been published in other forms ; but they 
are here brought together and arranged so as to furnish a 
oonnected argument for Home Missions. 

We solicit every pastor, under whose eye this pamphlet 
may fall, to present an outline of thes^ facts to his people, 
and ask them to inquire at the mercy-seat what the Lord 
will have them to do. They are matter's of deep and solenm 
interest to him and to his flock. 

I We ask every individual who may take up this paper to 
read it — ^to read it through. There are facts — there is an 
argument, we are persuaded, embodied here, however im- 
perfectly it may be presented, that ought to make every 
Christian ear to tingle, and nerve every Christian arm in 
effort. Read it. Christian, read it, patriot, philanthropist, 
citizen of this republic, read it through ; make, if you please, 
every deduction that incredulity itself can ask for, and 
say, even then, if the work of evangelizing this land, while 
yet it may be done, is not one of amazing moment ! 
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THE DUTY OF THOROUGHLY EVANGELIZING 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The moral elevation of this country is a subject of im- 
mense interest to the cause of Christianity and of human 
improvement. That great events, bearing on the renova- 
tion of our race, are wrapped up in the future history of this 
nation, must be apparent to all who appreciate the intrin- 
sic greatness of the United States, their influence on the 
rest of the world, the circumstances which are combining 
to mould that influence, and the rapidity with which their 
destiny seems to be approaching. 

The facts which illustrate the duty of bringing our 
whole country under the power of evangelical religion, 
are arranged in these pages in the following order, viz. : — 

First, Facts which respect our country as a whole ; 

Secondly, Those which respect particularly the mis- 
sionary FIELD IN the western STATES ; 

Thirdly, Home Missions, as the great means of spread- 
ing the gospel in our land. 



CHAPTER I. 

FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
UNITED STATES IN GENERAL. 

SECTION L 

THE INTRINSIC GREATNESS OF THIS COUNTRT. 

1. Soperfldal Extent 

The territory of the United States extends over a sur- 
face of about two millions of square miles, lying wholly 



4 AGRICULTURAL CAPABILTTIE8 OF THE U. STATES. 

within the temperate zone. It affords therefore a space 
for the accommodation of human existence equal to the 
whole of Europe, exclusive of Russia ; twice as great as 
either Hindoostan or China proper ; more than six times 
as large as Great Britain and France taken together ; ten 
times as large as France alone ; and sixteen times as 
large as England, Scotland, and Ireland. The territory 
of the United States is nearly equal to that of the whole 
empire of Britain, including all her colonies and depen- 
dencies in Europe, America, Asia, and Africa. 

• 3* Agrionltixral Oapabililies of the United States. 

Of all countries, to none is agriculture more suited no 
where can it be more successfidly prosecuted than in the 
United States. With a climate extending through sixteen 
degrees of latitude, there is scarcely a vegetable, or fruit, 
er cereal grain, which may not, in some portion of it, be 
successfully cultivated. With an unmeasured extent of 
soils of unsurpassed fertility, every product conducive to 
comfort, health and luxury, is, under the blessing of 
Heaven, at the command of the cultivator. With land to 
be had almost for the asking, and where a year's labor 
will purchase for any industrious man an ample farm ; 
with a perfect security, in the free states, of the fruits of 
one's industry ; with an exemption from all burdensome 
taxation ; with markets as good as any part of the world 
presents ; with lines of intercommunication, rapid, easy 
and certain, which abolish all distance, and which tend to 
equalize the advantages of the whole country ; and with a 
government spreading its broad shield of protection over 
all, and whose weight, like that of the element in which 
we live, no man feels, unless he opposes it ; and in the ex- 
emption from internal discord and foreign war, there is no 
example of a nation more favored. In the fact that every 
sober and industrious man may become a freeholder of the 
soil, may have a home which he may call his own — a 
word so fragrant and delicious to the heart — and by rea- 
sonable toil and frugality, may rear, educate, and comfort, 
ably endow a family, and this without hinderance, or fear 
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of oppression, or authorized robbery and pillage, we wit 
ness a privileged condition of mankmd, an encouragement 
to enterprise, labor and good conduct, the counterpart to 
which has never been found. In other countries the con- 
dition of labor has been a condition of restraint, servility 
and degradation. Let us thank €rod, that there exists in 
our country no other rank than morail rank. Here, with 
out prejudicing his neighbor's interest, and where the suc- 
cess of any one brings equal good to the community ^ to 
himself, every man may aspire to the highest attainments 
which his ambition can ask. In the old coimtries, discus- 
sions are continually going on, which oppress the benevo- 
lent heart with shame and grief, as to the means by which 
population shall be checked, early marriages discouraged 
and prevented, and the condition of the poor rendered still 
more wretched, by the want of those domestic ties and 
affections, which are the sources of the purest happiness 
and the most powerful security of virtue. Centuries must 
elapse, before such questions can have any interest with us. 
We have more than three hundred and fifty millions of 
acres of public lands to be disposed of; and not a state in 
the Union has reached a sixth part of the population, 
which it is capable of sustaining in abundance and luxury. 
When to this we add the increased production which must 
come from an enlightened and improved agriculture, even 
where agriculture has been deemed among us to be most 
enlightened and improved, we may give ourselves little 
concern for a period so far distant in the coming future, as 
that when our nation shall be crowded for room ; when, 
under free institutions, those who labor shall want bread ; 
and the birth of a child shall be regarded as a curse to the 
state. — [H, Coleman.] 

3* Popolttlidn, FroMnt and ProspeotiT*. 

The census^ for 1840 gives the total resident population 
of the United States at 17,062,566. Every year adds five 
hundred thousand more ; so that already the number is more 
than seventeen millions and a half. 

1* 
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INFLUENCE ON THE REST OF THE WORLD. 9 

we behold a hundred millions of souls living under the institu- 
tions, and inheriting the character bequeathed to them by us. 
The fathers and mothers and preachers and schoolmasters, 
who are to mould that generation, are now in our arms and 
at our fire-sides ; and what we make them, they will make 
the millions of the next century. 

What a privilege ought we to count it, to live here, in the 
very infancy of this nation, and to be permitted to give the 
starting impulse to causes, whose action will not cease, till 
such vast multitudes have felt their influence in shaping 
their destiny, for the life that now is and for that which is 
to come ! And what responsibility is involved in the privi- 
lege ! How can we answer it to our own consciences, how 
can we answer it to our God, how can we . meet in judg- 
ment mjrriads of the unsaved from among ,our fellow-coun- 
trymen,- if we do not do with our might for them now, what 
our hands find to do ? The time for planting those institu- 
tions which are indispensable for perpetuating the prosperity 
of our country, and securing to her vast population, in all 
coming time, the light of everlasting life, will soon be 
past. The work of the present generation cannot be handed 
over to the next. 



SECTION n. 

TIB INFLUENGI OF TIB UNITED STATES ON TIB REST 

OF TIB WORLD. 

1. Its Sonroesw 

The salvation of one man is, in itself considered, no 
more important than that of any other man. But one may 
have relations and means of influence which render his 
conversion a subject of greater interest than that of many 
others whose influence is more restricted. Thus, the re- 
sults which have followed from the conversion of Paul, or 
Luther, or White field, are immensely greater than thos« 
which attend the same change in ordinary men. 

So it is, also, with nations. The people whose political 
institutions favor personal freedom — ^freedom to think, speak 
and act ; the people who wield the energies of the steam- 
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engine and the press ; who speak a wide-pervading lan- 
guage ; whose commerce goes forth from 3000 miles of sea- 
coast to all parts of the earth, must exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the destiny of less favored nations ; and, conse- 
quently, the conversion of such a people is pre-eminently 
important. 

Such a nation is ours. 

1 . It is free ; it commenced its existence untrainmelled 
by institutions which were moulded in ages of darkness, 
and under the sway of despotism. It has a continent for 
its territory, and as has been said, " God sifted three king- 
doms to find seed to plant it." He turned away the prow 
of Columbus from our northern shores, and instead of the 
adherents of Papacy and royal prerogatives. He sent hither 
the Puritans, with their Scriptural faith, and love of liberty. 
This faith and freedom they bequeathed to us. 

2. The influence of the United States will be the in- 
fluence of a wkoh people, " That of the Old World has been 
frittered away, from the fact that it never has had unity. 
It is an aggregate of nations of diflerent usages, languages, 
laws, religions, and modes of thinking. Besides this evil, 
its institutions have been such as to depress the mass of its 
population, and consequently to diminish its power. The 
fact that the little island of Great Britain, with her ten or 
twenty millions of inhabitants, has probably already had, 
and will yet have, greater influence on the human race, 
than all Emrope besides, has resulted from her having freer 
institutions, a more generally enlightened population, from 
her Protestant religion, and her peculiar local advantages. 
European power, in passing into our hands, comes to one 
people. The hundreds of millions which must one day in- 
habit this vast country will be one — Shaving one language, 
one literature, essentially one religion, and one common 
soul. This is a unity which mere political divisions, should 
they unhappily occur, oannot destroy. That a country thus 
situated must exert a dominant influence in the world, is 
unavoidable." — Prof. Hodge, 

3. The people of the United States use a language which 
contains more that the nations of the earth need to know, and 
which is more likely to prevail, than any other language. 

The English language is now spoken, and is the preva- 
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lent medium of intercourse and of publication in portions 
of Europe, Africa, Australasia, the United States, South 
America, Texas, the West Indies, British America, and 
Newfoundland, embracing, in all, more than 8,000,000 
square miles, which is one sixth part of the area of the 
globe, and sustains a population of 60,000,000. In addition 
to this, the same language is partially spoken, and is con- 
stantly gaining in comparative importance and use in other 
portions of the Old World, embracing territories of more than 
1,000,000 square miles, and 160,000,000 of people. The 
only other national languages which approach this estimate 
of extent, are those of tl^e Russian and Chinese empires, 
and the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. But none of 
these countries is likely to sustain a permanent population 
so numerous and efficient, as that of the British dominions 
and the Anglo-American States, which are rapidly advanc- 
ing to the exercise of an influence on the other nations of 
the world, equal, at least, to that of the Roman empire in 
the time of the Apostles. 

But it is not by the extent of its use alone that we are to 
estimate the power and importance of the English language. 
Not only is it spoken by 50,000,000 of people, and is partial^ 
ly in use among 150,000,000 more, but the English Ian* 
guage embodies more of scientific research, of practical in* 
vention, and of theological and moral disquisition, than any 
other language. 

4. The people of the United States are eminently an «i- 
terprising ^people. While, the great nations of the Old World 
,have had centuries in which to mature their institutions and 
extend their enterprise, the United States have in 70 years 
become the third, if not the second, in the rank of com- 
mercial nations. Before the era of Independence, Edmund 
Burke said in the British Parliament, respecting the mari- 
time enterprise of the Americans — " No sea but what is 
vexed with their fisheries. No climate that is not witness 
to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, the 
activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of 
English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of 
hardy industry to th^ extent to which it has been pursued 
by this recent people — a people who are still in the gristle, 
and not hardened into manhood." American artisans com- 
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pete with those of England in furnishing ships, engines and 
machinery for other nations. And this enterprise has gone 
forth from our shores, not because our people, as the na- 
tions of Europe, have no room to spread themselves over 
the soil ; for we have also in the mean time settled 500,000 
square miles of our owtl territory, besides constructing 
nearly 10,000 miles of canals and rail-roads. " Such an 
extent of forest never fell before the arm of man in so short 
a time, and gave place, as by enchantment, to such an em- 
pire of cities, and towns, and villages, and agriculture, and 
merchandise, and manufactures, and schools, and colleges, 
and pastors, and churches, as in this country." 

S, This iaflq^noe has already become important, 

V - 

I Our countrymen are outstripped by none in commercial 
' adventure, and in scattering abroad the elements of evil 
Who moor their ships to the icebergs of the southern pole, 
and pursue ^eir prey amid familiar haunts, in regions yet 
unnoted on the charts of other nations ? They are Ameri- 
I cans. Who supplies the rum, which brings back upon the 
half-converted islands of the Pacific the gloom of returning 
heathenism ; and furnishes that liquid madness in the heart 
of Persia, and at the foot of Caucasus ? Americans. Whose 
slave-ships hover on the coast of Africa, and under the pre- 
text of a foreign flag, stow their holds with human cargoes, 
for the markets of the West 1 Again, the answer is, Ameri* 
cans ! 

Such elements of power to do good or evil to the world, 
are lodged in the hands of our countrymen. Why may not 
the same enterprise, if sanctified, be relied on for equaJ ac- 
tivity in the diJSusion of good ? Let the energies of this 
nation, then, be speedily and thoroughly evangelized. It 
must be so. A people whose language contains so much 
of the science and literature 9f the world — ^whose com- 
merce spreads her sail on every sea, and drops her anchor 
on every strand — whose Christianity is comparatively fresh 
from the fountain, and unmixed with the traditions, and un- 
fettered by the establishments of men — such a people is an 
agent, appropriate and responsiWe for*a large share of the 
in/sUrumentality of converting the world. 
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FOR THE RESOURCES OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 18 

There are two aspects in which the infla^nce of the United States 
on the conversion of the world deserves consideration. 

First — As the region whence men and means are to be J#- 
rived for Foreign Missions, 

Second — As the Asylum for vast numbers of immigrants 
from the old world. 

(1.) this country must supply the resources of 

Foreign Missions. 

There are commanding points of influence, which the 
armies of Emmanuel, in the subjugation of this world to 
Christ, must gain and must hold, in order to the readiest 
conquest of the whole. America is one of these points. 
It is the recruiting-ground, where soldiers of the cross are 
to be enlisted ; a magazine, whence the instruments of the 
holy war are to be supplied. Already, one fourth of all the 
ordained missionaries, now laboring in heathen lands, are 
from this country. Fifty-four presses, sent out and sustain- 
ed by American funds, are distributing books in the unevan-* 
gelized portions of the world. The home-bred, hardy cha- 
racter of self-reliance and daring, which Americans derive 
from their country, its physical nature, and the rapidity with 
which great events crowd its history, makes them the very 
people from whom missionaries are to be chosen. But they 
must themselves be brought to love the Gospel before they 
can be prepared and disposed to carry it to the heathen. 
How many hearts must be sanctiHed; how many minds 
must toil in anxious and laborious thought ; what multitudes 
of hands must ply their long-continued industry, in the va- 
rious departments of missionary effort, in preaching and i 
teaching ; in preparing and publishing books ; in acquiring 
the means to support all these processes in all parts of the ; 
world ! And to this end, how many myriads must be con- J 
verted and brought to live lives of faith and self-denial and I 
prayer ! To seek the conversion of the heathen without the 
conversion of our countrymen, would be to seek the end \ 
without the means : while, on the contrary, every conqueal '■ 
which Home Missions make from our own populatino^ 
raises up a new auxiliary to foreign effort 

2 



14 RELATIONS OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISftlONI^ 

An ilhiMrcUion from Western New York. 

In 1805, there was scarcely a Presbyterian or Congre* 
gjsttional church in the district now covered by the seven- 
teen most westerly counties of New York. A few mis-- 
sionaries were sent thither at different times, but the in- 
crease was small until the Agency for Home Missions, 
BOW in connexion with the A. H. M. S., was estab- 
lished there in 1826. Now^ there are on this field 380 ^ 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches, containing, it 
is supposed, 30,000 communicants. During the fifteen 
years of its operations, the A. H. M. S. has aided 264 of • 
those churches, and nearly 100 of them are now able to 
strstain the Gospel without assistance. The churches 
i have nearly doubled since 1826, and the conununicants 
i have probably trebled. Such is the wonderful work Grod 
\ has wrought in this section of the state. Such has been 
f the triumph of the Gospel. It is indeed the Lord's doing, 
: and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

! Passing by other facts showing the collateral good 

accomplished by this effort to plant the Gospel in western 
New York, we mention, that many of the Foreign Mission- 
aries are the sons of those churches. One of them is now 
pastor of 3 chorch at the Sandwich Islands of 7,000 mem- 
bers, principally gathered through the blessing of God on 
his labors. Besides repaying the Parent Society more 
than $60,000 expended on this field, those churches have 
given $40,000 to send the Gospel to the more destitute 
beyond them. Nor is this all ; they have been most gene- 
rous helpers of every good cause. In 1 839, this small 
part of a state, where Home Missions have been vi<(orously 
sustained, paid to the American Board of Foreign Missions 
$14,000, which is more by $2000 than was received from 
fifteen entire states, in the southwestern part of the Union, 
where Home Missions have been comparatively neglected. 
This fact is full of instruction. The Foreign Missionary 
cause is now greatly crippled for want of means to enable 
it to occupy the openings God has already made ; and as 
bis providence goes on with increasing rapidity, beating 
down the intrenchments, and bursting open the gates of 
heathenism, the demand for means will be incomparably 
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greater still. But where are they to come from, if our 
sons and our wealth remain unconsecrated to him ? Hence, 
the efforts to evangelize our country must be greatly in 
creased, or most disastrous and disgraceful delay most 
attend our Foreign Missions. 

The World is voaitingfor us. 

Doors are opened in almost every part of the earth, but 
America is not ready to arise and enter. It may even be 
said, that in respect to the occupancy of new fields, For- 
eign Missions have gone about as far as they can go, until 
there shall be more piety at home. To neglect the moral 
renovation of our own country is, therefore, a fraud upon a 
dying world. And how. long shall our own uncultured 
wastes furnish an excuse for delaying our share in the 
foreign work ? How long shall the tribes of the earth 
move before our eyes, in sad procession, down to the 
shades of eternal death, because the hearts and the trea- 
sures of this land, which should be devoted to their res- 
cue, are themselves, for the most part, yet unredeemed 
from the power of Satan 1 

ft 

(2.) OOD IS MAKING OUR COUNTRY THE ASYLUM OF VAST 
MULTITUDES FROM THE OLD WORLD. 

From 1825 to 1837 two thirds of a million of peoi^e 
emigrated from Great Britain and Ireland alone, to Amer- 
ica ; and at least half a million ^ these found their way to 
the United States. In the same period, at least a third of 
a million emigrated to this country from French and Ger- 
man ports; so that ifi twelve y-ears ending with 1837, 
ihexB arrived among us more than 800,000 persons born in 
foreign lands. Add to these, those yet living who came 
here before 1825, and also the vast numbers who have 
arrived since 1837, and the total cannot be less than a 
million and a quarter. Making all allowance for those 
who have died since their arrival, there must still remain 
about a million of persons who had their birth in the Old 
World. These have under their control hundreds of thou- 
Mnds of children, many of whom — ^particularly of the Get^ 
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mans — will grow up virtually foreigners and strangers 
among us. These emigrants and their children are scat* 
tered extensively throughout the country; hut they are 
also beginning to concentrate in particular regions. In 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and other parts of the West, they 
are settling in large colonies. In all maritime and manu- 
facturing towns they are found in great numbers, and man- 
ifest a disposition to retain their foreign peculiarities — ^to 
band together, and, both in civil and religious matters^ to 
keep up a separate interest from our native citizens. 
Often, they throw their concentrated influence into the 
political contests of the country, and are courted by parti- 
sans for the sake of their votes. A large portion of these 
foreigners are Catholics, holding a direct allegiance to a 
potentate at Rome, whose authority over them is supported 
by sanctions of a spiritual character, the most awful that 
can be brought to influence the human mind. 
^ Now it is evident that this foreign popnlation must be 
i evangelized, ar they will give us trouble. The religion 
which they bring with them is unfriendly to ours, and to 
all our civil institutions. They are here in great numbers 
already ; while oppression and the want of bread are driv" 
• ing them, and our liberal in^itutions and cheap lands are 
inviting them from the old world to the new, in uncounted 
throngs, every year. 

Why does Divine Providence send these men hither ? 

Is it not evidently the plan of God, to place vast multi- 
tudes of the benighted here at our doors, that they may be 
enlightened and redeemed t We are so slow in going 
abroad to seek and save the lost, that he brings them to 
us ; and lest we should still not love their souls enough to 
stir up our zeal, he makes their existence here to jeopard 
our own institutions. If then we will not labor for them 
finom a higher motive, we must do it in self-defence. 

It is the belief of many wise and good men, that these 

growing numbers of the unevangelized from less favored 

lands are *< brought hither in the providence of God, not 

1 to overthrow our institutions ^ and change our customs^ but 

^ to be WROUGHT UPON and renovated by them, if we are 
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omly true to the trust which Heaven has committed to our 
hands. We should reasonably expect just suoh a course 
oF Divine Providence, were it knovm to be the will of God, 
that this country should take a leaching' part in the regene- 
ration of the world. Were it found written in prophecy, 
that the Christian church, which was planted on these 
shores 200 years ago, would attract * the Gentiles to its 
light,' and * Kings to the brightness of its rising,' we 
should naturally presume that God would demand of ua 
something more than missionaries to the heathen, and the 
means of their support. These, of course, he would de- 
mand in large supplies ; but we should think it highly 
probable that he would also bring multitudes from less en- 
lightened lands to this, that they might be taught and 
moulded here, under all the advantages which free insti- 
tutions and practical religion- can afford. It would be wise 
economy, and greatly facilitate the work which he had 
given us to do. And if he should permit the Catholics to 
come in such numbers as to render it extremely hazardous 
for us to neglect their salvation, it would only show the 
more clearly what the mind of God was. It would be a 
still more impressive demonstration of the responsibility 
which he was putting upon us in regard to this world's 
conversion. Such, in fact, is the very aspect of his pro- 
vidence in this particular at the present time."— -42(/ Re^ 
port Mass, M. S, 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MISSIONARY FIELD IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

The facts and considerations which have been previously addaced« 
respect the United States as a whole. We come now to speak mors 
BpecificalJy of 

THE WESTERN STATES. 

The mass of the American people have heard of the 
" great West," the " enterprising West," the " destitute 
West." But the reality they have never seen, nor con- 
ceived of, even in mental vision. They hwe seen the faint 

2* 
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resemblsince on the map, not the outspread empire itself. 
They have looked upon the ingenious drawings of the paint* 
er, not upon the living, growing reality. Indeed, ninety- 
nine hundreths of the inhabitants of the West itself, have 
not yet opened their eyes to the prospective influence which 
the immense country around them will exert, if earthquake, 
pestilence, or desolating wars do not Arrest its onward 
career. And especially when the broad dimensions of the 
reality are drawn before an eastern audience, it is next to 
impossible to persuade them that it is not the delineation 
of fancy, or the wild calculation of enthusiasm. 



SECTION L 
EXTENT OF TH& WESTERN STATES. 
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These states and territories together contain as much 
surface as England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmajk, France^ 
Belgium, Holland, and Portugal. Either Illinois, Missouri 
or Arkansas is singly large enough to make seven states of 
the size of Massachusetts. When these three fertile states 
shall attain to the average density of European population, 
(1 10 to the square mile,) they will have nearly twenty mil- 
Mons of inhabitants — ^more than two millions beyond the pre- 
sent population of the whole Union. 

" The six north-western states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan^ Wisconsin, and Iowa, spread over a surface oi 
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23^,211 square miles, not including the portions of Wis* t 
consin and Iowa still held by the Indians.. Being situated 
in a temperate and healthful climate, -with the greatest na- 
tural facilities for communication abroad, with a soil of ama- 
zing fertility, they constitute a region of country as well 
adapted to the residence, support, improvement, and happi- 
ness of man, as any equal portion of the globe. Their pre- 
sent population is 2,969,696, being only 126 to a square 
mile. Of the 178,606,672 acres of land in those states, 
(excluding Indian lands, as above,) 72,693,414 acres, or 40 
per cent., have already passed into private owner ship^ by sales, 
grants, or reserves. The land in private ownership 
gives 24*5 acres to each inhabitant, and is more by 1 1,771,- 
414 acres than all the land in Great Britain and 
Ireland that is capable of cultivation. The land actually 
sold by the government, may be regarded as all bought for 
cultivation, and exceeds hy more than five millions x\ie quan- 
tity now under cultivation in the United Kingdom. The 
sales in the last eight years are 31,758,666 acres, being 
only two and a quarter millions less than the land now cul- 
tivated in the island of Great Britain. Of this quantity, 
10,068,999 acres, or 31 per cent, were sold in the last four 
years, since the season of speculation was o^jer ; which fact, 
taken in connexion with the vast influx of emigration during 
the preceding four years, conclusively proves that a much 
smaller proportion of the land sales of that remarkable pe- 
riod, in these states, were taken for speculation, than is 
generally supposed."^ — /. Leavitt^s Memorial to Congress. 

In the year 1832, a distinguished clergyman spoke as 
follows : " This broad, fertile land in which we dwell, 
must be delivered from the bondage of sin and Satan. A 
few months ago, I stood on the banks of the Mississippi, 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri river, where, wheeling 
and foaming in its career from the Rocky Mountains, 'it 
enters that placid and beautiful stream. I looked south, and 
I thought of the 1 000 miles from the spot where I then | 
stood to the Gulf of Mexico. I looked north, and thought , 
of the 1500 miles to the sources of the Mississippi. 1 look- \ 
ed east, and thought of the 1300 miles to the head of the 
Ohio valley. I looked west« and thought of the 2(500 miles j 
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I to the sources of the Missouri. I thought of the teeming 

millions who were soon to cover this land ; and I lifted my 

A hand to heaven and cried, * Lord Jesus, this land shall be 

y thine ! Thy chiarch will not give up the struggle till it is 

\ full of the knowledge of the Lord !' " 

" The West is where it tww." 

Much was said of the West a few years ago. But where 
is this West now ? Have the millions of its inhabitants melt- 
ed away as the mist of the morning before the rising sun ? 
Has its territory been blotted from the map of our country? 
No, the West is where it was. Its states are as vast, its 
prairies as fertile, its forests as grand, its rivers as majestic 
as they ever were. No adversity, which it has suffered in 
common with the rest of the country, has affected its essen- 
tial greatness. It teems with the elements of physical and 
moral power. The earth still yields her exuberance ; the 
population has held a steady increase from year to year , 
public and private enterprise, though baffled and repressed, 
nas worked for itself new channels ; and society has gone on 
in the process of consolidation, its various civil and religious 
institutions silently but steadily assuming a fixed and per- 
manent character. 



SECTION n. 
INCREASE OF POPDLATION AT THE WEST. 

To show how the work of evangelizing the great West 
has grown upon the hands of the churches, look at the fol- 
lowing statistics of population. 

Beginning with Arkansas, and reckoning all the organ- 
ized states and territories west of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio rivers, and the total population in 1830 was 
1,840,000 : in 1 840 it had become .3,450,000 — or nearly dou- 
ble in ten years ! What an amazing augmentation of moral 
influences have been demanded — and demanded in vain— 
to keep pace with this increase ! If we look at particular 
states, the need of greater evangelical effort becomes still 
more apparent. Ohio, which ten years ago had already al- 
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most a million of inhabitants, has since added half a million. 
Indiana and Missouri have doubled their population in ten 
years ; Arkansas and Illinois have trebled ; while Michi- 
gan has increased nearly sevenfold, and Wisconsin and 
Iowa have received their entire population within five years. 

Fifty years ago a man might have taken his stand on the 
banks of the Ohio at Pittsburgh, and drawn, a line north to 
Lake Erie, and southward along the Alleghany and Cum- 
berland mountains to the gulf of Mexico, and the whole 
white population west of that line would have been less 
than a quarter of a million. Now, that group of nations 
amounts to nearly six millions ; or an increase of twenty' 
fourfold in fifty years. 

And what will this west — of such exuberant fertility, 
su(;h mighty rivers, and facilities for canals and roads — 
probably become ? Should the same ratio of increase at- 
tend its inhabitants hereafter as hitherto, calculation almost 
shrinks from the estimate of the people of the Mississippi 
Valley fifty yeiars^ hence. But admitting that the cheap 
lands, foreign immigration, and other causes, give the West 
no advantage over other sections of the United States, — 
still, in fifty years from this time, the great Valley will con- 
tain 25 millions of inliabitants I 

. How will that vast multitude drive on the tumult of life ; 
what physical and mental energy will be developed in sci- 
ence, politics, and trade ; how will the vexed earth be swept 
of her annual burdens ; what a tide of human passions will 
surge from one mountain-barrier of that valley to the other ! 
And O ! where are the moral causes which are to save those 
millions from anarchy here and ruin hereafter ? For every 
competent minister now proclaiming the Gospel on that 
field, at least fifteen will be needed ; at least twenty church- 
es must be erected where there is one now. Seminaries 
of learning, teachers, religious newspapers, and all other 
auxiliaries in promoting intelligence and piety, will need 
to be increased in similar proportion. But will it he donit ? 
That, under God, is for the church — the present church ta* 
decide ! The looks now clustering on the brow of child- 
hood will scarcely he gray, ere the great question wiU be 
decided. 



9a WBSTERI^ PECULIARITIES. 

SECTION m. 

PECnilARIKES OF WESTERN GHARACTEL 

1^ Who are the people of the West, and what brought them 
there? 

" They are, (1.) The independent and self-made sons of 
the West. (2.) The shrewd and money-making New Eng- 
land emigrant. (3.) A class formed from an amalgamation 
of eastern and western mind, which constitutes the passive 
portion of society, never acting, but always acted iipon. 
(4.) Foreign immigrants, including all the varieties of Eu- 
ropean character. 

" The intellect and controlling influences are by no means 
confined to eastern men. There is much sanctified, and 
much unsanctified energy bom and matured in the West. 
This is a fact that should be understood and weighed 
throughout the East. This independent class of western 
men have their own way of doing things ; and in the cir- 
cumstances, in many cases, it is to be preferred to any form 
of eastern importation. 

" The fourth class is rapidly increasing. Men are here 
meeting from all parts of Europe to compare the merits of 
their respective creeds. And each will contend warmly 
for the territory which they all claim. 

" Such then are the materials which are coming together 
on this great western theatre. And, depend upon it, truth 
will be compelled to join issue with all the varying and 
multiform errors that have ever convulsed society and 
ruined mankind. Here is to be the spot for making bold 
experiments. The errorist selects the West as the appro- 
priate soil in which his system will luxuriate. The revo- 
lutionist abandons the well-fortified institutions of the East, 
to commence the work of convulsion and overthrow where 
he finds the mind afloat and ready for a change. In a word, 
every system has its advocates, and every system ha^ its 
adherents. The standing rule of a large portion of our 
population is, * Give every man a hearing, ^he conse- 
quence is, every man makes proselytes. 

"What a novel spectacle do these facts exhibit ! Here 
are minds collected from the four wiuds. They are held 
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together by no fixed principles, no homogeneous prefer* 
ences, and by no long-established usages. On what new 
consolidation they will finally settle down remains for the 
future historian to describe. How much does such a popu- 
lation need to be followed up by men of strong minds, of 
sound judgment, of established principle, and of ardent 
piety! . 

'* But what is the abject which induced the multitude to 
migrate ? The primary and avowed object is wealth. 
Many of all classes admit this. The heavy capitalist, the 
well-esiablished lawyer and physician, and — alas ! that it 
is so — the popular and well-supported ^inister, remain at 
the £ast. But the ardent and aspiring, who cannot com- 
pete with the established fortunes and confirmed reputation 
of similar professions in the East, come " hither to be the 
future men of wealth and professional influence. This is 
the magnet which first attracted them here, and it now gov- 
erns all their conduct. Each imparts additional heat and 
motion to his neighbor, until the whole mass are on the 
highway of excited competition. Mammon is the acknowl- 
edged god, and by common consent they have prostrated 
themselves before his altar." — Rev. J, J, Miter. 



Having presented the foregoing general statements concerning thd 
Western States, their extent, soil, population, and prospective growth, 
we now offer a selection of items from the correspondence of the So- 
ciety, setting forth the claim of Western Missions, under the heads 
of— 

1. Present urgency of the crisis in the West, arising from the ra- 
pidity with which the West is forming its character — foreign immi- 
gration — the social and political influence of the West on the destinies 
of the Union. 

2. Deslilutiony and desire for the Grospfel. 

3. Difficulties and embarrassments, arising from newness of tbo 
country — public land system — speculation — sickness — sparsenesf 
of the settlements — fluctuation of the population — infidelity and 
sectananism — apostacy'of professors -^poverty of the ministry. 



jM PRKSENT CRISIS. 

SECTION IV. 

UB6ENCr OF THE PIIBSENT mm IN THE WB8T. 

1. A Catholic editor in Europe, in commenting on the re- 
port of their missions in the West, says : " We must make 
haste ; the moments are precious. America may one day 
become the centre of civilization ; and shall truth or error 
establish there its empire? If the Profestants arb 

BEFOREHAND WITH US, IT WILL BE DIFFICULT TO DESTROY 
THEIR INFLUENCE." 

Here, then, in a single sentence we have the policy of 
Rome, and consequently an intimation of our own du^ in 
the case. 

Dr. Beecher, speaking of the present emergency in the West, re- 
marks : — 

" The great experiment is now making, and from its ex- 
tent and rapid filling up, is making in the West, whether 
the perpetuity of our republican institutions can be recon- 
ciled with universal sufiVage, We have reached an appal- 
ling crisis ; the work is vast and difficult, and is accumula- 
ting upon us beyond our sense of danger and deliberate 
efforts to meet it. Our ablest patriots are looking out on 
the deep, vexed with storms, with great forebodings and 
failings of heart, for fear of the things that are coming 
upon us. 

" Whatever we do must be done quickly, for there is a 

tide in human things which waits not, moments on which 

the destiny of a nation balances, when the light dust may 

turn it the right way or the wrong. And such is the con- 

^ dition of our nation now." — Plea for the West. 

According to the late census, there are in the valley of 
the West nearly a quarter of a million of white persons 
over twenty years of age, unable to read and write. In 
the same territory are ti million and a quarter of children 
between five and fifteen years old, and schools to accommo- 
date only half a million ; thus leaving three fifths of the 
rising generation without any provision of this kind. ThiB 
is not owing to any apathy towards education^ but to the ra- 
pidity with which the population rushes in, surpassing the 
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efli^ts of public and private j^ukiHtliropy to meet its wants. 
Add to this, the vast amouDt of degraded nuad poured ovex 
the West by the immigration from Catholic Europe. Such 
masses of ignorance^ every where and in all ages, are the 
material of all others most dang^ous to liberty ; '* for, as a 
general fact, uneducated mind is educated vtce." — *^ Half a 
iuUion of unprincipled, reckless voters, in the hands o( 
demagogues, may, in our balanced elections, overrule all the 
jpcoperty, and wisdom, and moral principle of the nation." 
This influx from the Old World seeks, of course, " to 
settle down upon the unoccupied territory of the West, and 
0iay at no distant day equal, and even outnumber the native 
fK^ulation." 

a. How flie Potentates of Bvtto^ regaxd n*. 

The fblloWinsr lanook^ge is ascribed to the Dxtkb op Richmoni«^ 
^Bhjle Groremor of the Canadasy and is reported by Mr* H. 6» Oate8> 
of Moatneal, who was present when it was uttered* 

The Duke, a short time j^tor to his death, in speaking of 
ikm government of the United States, said : *' It was weak, 
inconsistent, and bad, and could not long exist." '* It will 
be destroyed ; it ought not, and will not be permitted to ex- 
ist ; for many and great are the evils that have originated 
irom the existence of that government. The curse of the 
l^rench revolution, and subsequent wars and commotions in 
'Europe, are to be attributed to its example, and so long as 
it exists, no prince will be safe upon his throne ; and the 
sovereigns of Europe are aware of it, and they have been 
determined upon its destruction, and have come to an un* 
derstanding upon this subject, and have decided on the 
means to accomplish it; and they will eventually succeed 
by subversion rather than conquest,^^ " All the low and sur- 
plus population of the different nations of Europe will be 
carried into that country ; it is and will be a receptacle for 
•the bad and disaffected population of Europe, when they are 
not wanted for soldiers, or to supply the navies ; and the 
-European governments will favor such a course. This wiH 
ereate a surplus and a majority of low population, who are so 
«ry easily excited ; and they will bring with them their pria- 
copies, and in nine cases out of ten, adhere to their ancient 
-iifed ibimer .govemments, laiws, «i8niiers> customs, and 

3 
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Mgion, tnd will transmit them to their posterity, and ia 
-many cases propagate them among the natives. These mea 
will become citizens, and by the constitution and laws wilt 
be invested with the right of suffrage. The different grades 
of society will then be created by the elevation of a few, 
and by degrading many, and thus a heterogeneous popular* 
tion will be formed, speaking different languages, and of 
different religions and sentiments, and to make them act^ 
think, and feel alike, in political affairs, will be like mixing 
oil and water: hence, discord, dissension, anarchy, and 
eivil war will ensue, and some popular individual will as* 
sume the government, and restore order, and the sovereigns 
of Europe, the emigrants, and many of the natives Mrill sus^ 
tain him." '* The Church of Rome has a design upon that 
country, and it will, in time, be the established religion, 
and will aid in the destruction oi that republic." '* I have 
conversed with many of the sovereigns and piinees. of £!► 
rope, particularly with George HI., and Louis XVIH., and 
they have unanimously expressed these opinions relative to 
the government of the United States, and their determina*' 
tion to subvert it." 

3. Beaxinf of &m« fmatM, 

Whatever light these disclosures may shed on our dutf 
to our country, must respect chiefly the Western states, 
since it is to them that the great mass of foreign immigra- 
tion now tends. There the battle must be fought which is 
to decide whether this land is now to be occupied for Christ, 
or whether it is Urst to be, for an indefinite period, ths 
stronghold of Papacy. 

Views of Rev, John Angell James, of Birminghafny Eng:. 

"Popery has directed a longing eye to that immense 
tract of land, and has already felt the inward heaving of am- 
bition, to compensate herself for her losses in the old world, 
by her conquests in the new. The valley of the Missis- 
sippi has been, no doubt, mapped as well as surveyed by 
emissaries of the Vatican ; and cardinals are exulting, in 
the hope of enricliing the Papal See by accessions from 
the United States. Rouse and inflame the zeal of Protest- 
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aatism in America, to disappoint the apostles of darkneM 
of their wished-for prey. 

" The object of your zeal roust be your own country— 
40 supply her rapidly increasing population with able, faith- 
All ministers. Your religious policy must be a home policy. |f 
Compared with the claims of your own land, the claims of ; 
the heathen are but secondary. If you cannot attend to ^^ 
both, you must attend to your own destitute people. You u 
must cultivate the waste places of your homestead. Think 
what your coimtry is, and especially what she must be — 
not only for the magnitude of her territory, and the multi- ^ 
tude of her people, the rastness of her wealth, and the 
greatness of her power, but for the importance of her ex- 
amjple. On your land hang, in a great measure, the future 
interests of .the globe. Hence the unspeakable importance 
of your churches concentrating, in a great measure, their 
religious .eForts upon your country. If it were neces- 
sary, in .order to supply yjCNurown people wwith pastors^ one 
half of your male members ehould become miniatere, while 
it jshould be the chief business of the other half to support 
them. These are my deliberate views of the duties of the 
Christians of America." 

4. Raoction of flie West upon tiia East. 

It should be remembered that the portions of our country 
which are the most destitute, are the most rapidly increas- 
ing in population. The aggregate of the inhabitants of the 
United States Is supposed to double in every 23 years. But 
ve have seen, that the population of the West nearly 
doubles in 10 years. At this rate, in twenty yearsj the 
people of Xhe Great Valley will outnumber .these of the 
old states, and control the meral and political influence of 
this nation. Now, the sources of influence are with the 
older states. Here are the seats of science, and the 
schools of -the prophets. And the Spbit «f Grod is here, 
wning down righteousness oipen dur clmrches and literary 
institutions, and prepasing many laborers for his harvest. 
Now, it is with us to igive shape to the moral character 
of this country. But suffer the new and rising communi- 
ties of the West and South to grow up without the restraints 
of Christianity, until their numbers shall surpass those of 
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tke older stktes, and through the facilities of intercourse 
that will then exist between the western and eastern sec* 
tions of our country, they will roll back upon the East a 
tide of vice and irreligion; and who then shall plant 
anew her overwhelmed and desolated institutions ? Our 
country is in danger, and the souls of present and unborn 
millions are in danger, while Christians ail over the land, 
and Christian ministers, are suffering everything but Chris- 
tianity to take root, and spring up and bear fruit on the fer- 
tile soil of the West. If, then, we do not now mould the 
West, it will soon mould us. Our children at the East will 
soon feel the recoil of the causes which are now operating 
to form the character of western mind. Already, the votes 
of the West are so valuable to politicians, that national 
questions of the greatest interest have to be modified to 
please the people of that vast region. Soon, western con- 
gressmen will decide not only questions of political bear- 
ing, but also whether we shall have a Sabbath, whether 
God shall be recognised as the Governor of nations, or his 
very name be legislated out of notice in all our public pro- 
ceedings^ 



S. A great lyDstdce.. 

The Christian public seem to think that the work of evan* 
gelizing the West is like some physical enterprise — such 
as cutting a canal or building a rail-road-^just as easy ten 
years hence as it is now. This is a great mistake. Let- 
no one dream of finding the West as open to good infiuencea 
ten, or even^^ years hence, as at present. If the friends 
of evangelical truth do not furnish missionaries, the enemy 
will. Missionaries there will be, whether the church send 
them or not. Nay, more, missionaries there already are^ 
subtle, active, successful. Witness the advocates of Catnp- 
bellism, Mormonism, Popery, Atheism, &c. These are on 
the spot,' and they are sowing tares, which, if they sprii^gup 
beCbre the Christian husbandman is there to counteract their 
growth, it will be difficult to subdue. 
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-SECTIOI^ V. 

HESTITUTIOn AND DB81RB FOR TUB 60SPBI. VARItUS 

APPBAIS. ^ 

Extracted firom tiM Oorrei^ndeuoe of the ▲. H. M. S. 

From Ohio, 

When I came to the place under the direction of the A. H. 
M. S., this little band of Christians were found, I might 
almost say, literally, upon their knees before the throne <^ 
grace, and it is believed some remain there still, and have 
proved again, that " praying breath: is never spent in vain." 
On my arrival, which was unexpected, they were assem- 
Wed for prayer,, with the anxious inquiry, " what they should, 
or what they could do f " It was a meeting of tfears, and not 
soon to be forgotten. 

O, sir, could you have been with us on -, it woiild 

-have fiHed your heart with joy. Could the friends of the 
A. H. M. S, have spent the day with you, they would have 
•returned with warmer zeal for the prosperity of an institu- 
tion th»t is doing so much for Zion. At sunrise, they would 
iiave found near one hundred ^' with one accord in one 
place^" and would have felt that the peace-speaking Saviour 
was there. At the hour of public worship, they would have 
seen a solemn assembly of near one thousand under a tem- 
porary shelter (because we had no house to contain them), 
the materials of which are. soon to form a sanctuary for the 
Lord, silent and eager to hear the Gospel. But their ap- 
pearance, and much less their feelings, cannot "be told, when 
41 arose to profess their 'love to Christ, and to enter into 
covenant with Jehovah. Here were some who had been 
in the ranks of i>pen apposition ; 17 were heads of families, 
and 12 received the erdiuance of baptism. At the table 
of her Lord, they might have seen the mother, whose heart 
was more than full, but hers were tears of joy and grati« 
tude. For years she had wept and prayed over an ungodly 
husband and dear children, regardless of divine things ; but 
now that husband and four children (all the adult members 
of her family) came with her to commemorate the dying 
love of their ascended Lord. They would have seen, and 
must have fdt, that this is the work of God, and that it is 
•jnarvellous in our eyes. To his name be all the praisa. 

3* 
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Fram a Large District, 

*' You see. hp«r my time i9 empbyed. There ate (m\y 
three of us in this wide reg^as and we are really mission- 
aries, though nominally pastors. Yet Grod has given us 
gracious aid, and the work goes on. But those of us on 
the field, are nearly spent. The blessing accompanying 
otB* labors renders more labor necessary. Would to Grod 
you could hear the urgency of the requests for but one day's 
loW among many of the famishing neighborhoods in. this 
section of our valley, 40 by 20 miles in extent. Our church- 
es may be permanently established, if we can get thin 
timely assistance. But it is useless ta organize more 
churches here, until we have some prospect of supplying 
them." 

From the. Elders of a Church in Ohio* 

We are a little flocks liable to> winder, feeble and desti^ 
lute, and in danger of being overcome by the of^sition, 
pleasure, and temptations of the world. Owe reading meet- 
inge have become wearisome, and we have been much ^s^* 
eouraged and cast dojirn. In ^this situation, dear sir, we 
leach out our hands to your Society and ask for help. 

We have had our ey»s turned toward your benevolent 
institutioav believing its^ plan for succoring feeble churches, 
aBd sending the goepel to the destitute, is most admirably 
adapted to. our situation, and that of the district of country 
abound us. 

Our village is the seat of justice for the county, is in^ 
proi^ing, and will become a place of importance. It now 
contains about 1000 souls, and is a central point from ^icb, 
by the blessing of Grod, a faithful minister of the Gospel 
might exert a great influence on the surrounding country.. 
There is no minister of our denominatioa in six adjoining 
counties, and there is but little healthful spiritual influence, 
or religious instruction, in all this great e^eut, with a larg6 
population, of whom thousands are growing up ignorant of 
Christianity, except the name — and many, very many, witb^ 
out any kind of educatiouv 

Great Desire and Demand for Ministers in Wisconsin, 
The time has. come when this countr}^ must b3 provided 
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with the mmistrations of the Gospel. The way is now 
open, and an immediate supply is demanded^ The peculiar 
circumstances of the people hare hitherto prevented the in* 
troduction of many ministers among them ; but their neces-^ 
sities and desires^ like the accumulation of an obslructed 
stream, have been rising and increasing till the anxiety is 
very great, and. the demand imperious. The people will 
do all they can and all they ought — ^make any effort — any 
sacrifice, if they can only have a good minister. The cry 
everywhere is. Send us ministers — send us good ministers-^ 

SEND THEM NOW ! 

In behalf of these destitute churches, and of the many 
scattered children of God who have none to break to them 
the bread of life ; and in behalf of the numerous and iur 
creasing population of this rising Territory, I reiterate the 
cry, and earnestly call on you and on our brethren and the 
churches throughout the land — " Send us ministers- 
send Tjs GOOD MINISTERS— SEND THEM NOW !" 

lotva* — The People will have Tettchers, 

Now is the seed-time of this Territory. Now, the peo- 
ple everywhere want and demand the Gospel. Preachers, 
of some kind they will have — Mormons, Catholics, Camp- 
bellites, or followers of Kneeland. Who shall sow this 
field ? In addition to all who are now here ready to hear 
whatever may be spoken to them, and to be moulded into 
some form — at least 1 000 souls every month are added to^ 
our population by immigration, and if we were now well 
supolied with evangelical ministers, and one should l^ 
addtd every month, it would not more than supply our 
wants. You will then see the great necessity of sending on^, 
forthwith^ men of n/rve and faith to occupy this Terriiorj^ 
Ten or a dozen men of the right stamp, in addition to thos^t 
s^lready on the ground, and stationed in different parts, ai^] 
sustained so that they might give themselves wholly to th^i 
work, might exert an influence which this world has no 
arithmetic to compute. " The children of this world aroj 
wi^er in their generation than the children of light." Whati 
do the conquerors of the earth? Keep all their best offi- 
i^ersiand troops in the ca^jp^ and seiul out afjew of tbfk 
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weak and feeble to stand in the breach, and meet the main 
body of the enemy 1 It is not so ; the bravest and best are 
selected for such service. And will our Great Captain be 
satisfied with us — with the American churches — while they 
fiirnish so few to man these dangerous outposts ? 

F^ojw Rev. A. Kent^ Gaiena^ IlL 

1 have been long silent, for I have been disheartened 
from further effort to obtain ministerial aid. Letters and 
pledges to individuals and to your Society have failed of the 
desired effect. And the result of the whole is, that this 
large district between the Mississippi and Rock rivers is 
one wide waste so far as Presbyterian and Congregational 
ministers are concerned, if we except two or three on the 
southern margin of the field, and one at Galena. There 
are large settlements on Wisconsin, Grant, Platte, and Fe- 
ver rivers, tributaries of the Mississippi ; and then there is 
the Pecatonica, tributary to Rock river, 200 miles long, and 
will ere lon^ be navigable within 30 miles of Galena, and 
watering some of the finest mineral and agricultural country 
in the world — and all this wide field is destitute of Presby- 
terian and Congregational preaching, with the exceptions 
before made. 

From Rev^ F. Bascom^ Chicago^ III. 

I have now ilnder my eye thirteen fields of labor in the 
region which I have visited, which ought to be immediately 
occupied by devoted ministers. Some of them embrace 
two feeble churches, and some only one. In some of th^m, 
a minister would be wholly supported, in efthers he would 
derive half of his support or more from among his people. 
After being aided a year or two, ail of them would proba- 
bly be able to support the Gospel alone, and by their con- 
tributions aid in extending the operations of the Society to 
newer settlements. But where are the men to occupy ihest 
fields ? They are not in this state. Every man here who 
IB disposed to labor in the Gospel, has his hands more than 
full of employment. The appeal has oome to me, this sum- 
mer, from many a destitute people, with an earnestness suf- 
ficient to awaken the deepest sympathies of ithe heart,—!- 
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** CatCt you send us a minister ?^ — ^** Do you know of on* 
that could be obtained ?" 

As might be expected, advantage is taken of their desti* 
tute condition to pour in influences upon them tending to 
disorganize and distract them, and, I must add, to pervert 
their minds from the simplicity and purity of the Gospel. 
I met there a man who is traversing this, region to circu- 
late the "Union Herald," — preaching daum all existing 
church organizations, and preaching up " Unionism," " Per- 
fectionism," <&c. He had gained a hearing from the church, 
and had acquired an influence over some minds which I fear 
will prove pernicious. 

Destitution. 

This part of the vineyard of Grod is, I think, very im- 
portant and very destitute. There are villages growing up 
in every direction, destitute of preaching, and the Mormons 
and the Campbellites are making great exertions to spread 
their delusions, and not without success. Men will have 
some kind of religion, and they are ready to seize upon the 
grossest errors, if the truth is not presented. The Mor- 
mons are making numerous prosel3rt6s to their faith where 
the Gospel is not preached. It is perfectly astonishing, 
that common sense should be so satisfied with perfect non- 
sense. It must not be that these delusions shall spread, 
and get a firm grasp upon the minds of men, without Chris- 
tians making a decided effort to prevent it. The preaching 
of the Gospel is the only antidote. It seems as though 
every form of error which the devil can devise, is rolling in 
here like a flood. 

Desire for the Gospel, 

Having given up two of my preaching places to a min* 
istering brothisr, I have turned my attention to the interior 
of the county. The further I go, the mo^e I see to bi^ 
done ; till my heart aches, and nature fali^, because I can 
do no more. Individual church members, some whole- 
families, and sometimes two or three families in a place,, 
are- moving in and settling in this region ; and to go aroun4; 
9mong the hills, and through the woods, and along itM^ 
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creeks, hunting them up, like lost sheep, is a lahoiious, but 
to me a delightful work. The joy wlucli thej feel to see 
the face, and hear the voice of your missionary, is easier 
imagined than expressed. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive, without experience, how, in such t^ircumsrtanoes, :a 
Christian feels, after having left all the precious ordinances 
of an eastern church, and settling here in a strange land, 
and living among all sorts of wickedness for six months, a 
year, and even five years, without seeing a minister or en- 
joying a religious meeting with which he could hold fellow- 
ship. I have many such precious scenes of meeting with 
the scattered people of God, and could have more — even 
weeks of such labor, in this county alone^ — ^had I time to en^* 
gage in it. 

From Indiana. 

m 

I still have the privilege of preaching the word of Grod 
lo good congregations, and I could multiply the number ai 
such far beyond my ability to minister to them with any de- 
gree of frequency or of great utility. I am located in an 
extensive field, in the central part of this extensive state, 
with but few to assist in reaping the haxvest ready to per- 
ish. I should rejoice if more laborers were sent into tho 
field. There are several small churches belonging to this 
presbytery, that need and desire the stated ministrations of 
the Gospel — which are able to sustain the ministry, and 
where efficient churches might be built up. 

We see it, sometimes stated in our public prints, that 
there are many out of employ among the ministers in the 
East, because there are not churches to hire them. Now, 
to the good and enterprising among such, the destitute 
churches of the West send an importunate invitation ; they 
cry, •** Come over and help us.^ The fame of most of them 
has not as yet reached our churches ; so that our elders 
and committees of supply cannot send for them personally. 
Here is a great work to be done, and why do not our breth- 
ren come and help 1 Are they afraid that their meat and 
bread will not be sure ^. The Lord can supply. Let them 
nsi^e the experiment. Let them remember they are not to 
09imt Aheir lives 4ear unto them. 
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From Kentucky, 

The wants of our churches have aroused our moneyed 
men, and I am now prepared to offer $600 a year each, to 
two good missionaries. We have had the money for some 
monus, but cannot get the men. We have a wide and 
most promising field. As many as three or four churches 
could be formed at once if we had the men. In Southern 
Kentucky are some 12 or 15 counties, and not a Presb3rte- 
rian minister. 

Fifty counties vacant in Missouri* 

As far as our means go, the youth of thb place are u»- 
der religious training. Had we teachers to keep up a Sab- 
bath school or two, in every village or neighborhood, 
another generation might be rescued from the ruin which 
impends over this. But you may judge for yourselves that 
it must be a great distance from one Sabbath school oi 
Bible class to another, (which are under the patronage of 
the A. H. M. S.,) from the fact that there are (ibout fift** 
counties in this state in which no Presbyterian minister 
resides, 

A large Parish, 

My field of labor is too wide. There is not a Presbyte 
rian preacher within fifty miles of me, and but very few 
of any denomination except Campbellites. The country 
all around is pretty well settled. The Lord has a great 
work to be done here. Unless we be sustained by your 
Society, we must abandon the field. The salvation of thou- 
sands of immortal souls in Missouri, depends upon the pros- 
perity of the A. H. M. S. 

A large and needy field in Indiana, 

The field which I occupy is large, and many parts of it 
very destitute of the regular means of grace. The bounds 
of our presbytery are very much extended, and include 
the soum end of the state of Indiana, reaching from the 
mouth of the Wabash, up the Ohio two hundred miles. On 
the lauer river, scattered along down to the Wabash, are a 
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ntunber of villages, and from the Wabash to Now Albany 
there is but one Presbyterian minister residing. The popu- 
lation of these villages is increasing, and in most, if n<n in 
all of them, are Presbyterians living destitute of preadnng. 
We have 8 ministers in this presbytery ; yet in 9 of the 21 
counties which it includes, there is no minister of our de- 
nomination living or preaching, except iiiyscif. The region 
is, indeed, but poorly supplied with preaching of any de- 
nomination. Yet in all these counties are some of our 
people anxious to have the bread of life dispensed to them. 
Indeed, there is a general interest manifested to have Pres- 
byterian preaching, especially in the villages. May I not 
«ay this is a moral wUdemess? Yet it i% increasing in 
population, and is destined one day to become a very im- 
portant part of the state. We want, in the bounds of our 
presbytery alone, from 10 to 15 more well-qualified minis- 
ters ; and then we should also have to look to your Socie^ 
for aid. 

From the Upper Wabash, 

■ Our presbytery passed a resolution at its last meeting, 
declaring that as many as three or four more ministers are 
needed within its bounds. I do hope we shall soon have 
the happiness of welcoming them as fellow-laborers. This 
I think is an important part of our state and our country, 
and is a very destitute one. Making Peru the geographi- 
cal centre for 75 miles around, this part of our state is not 
equalled, as to richness of prospects to the husbandman. 
The population here is already quite large, and it is rapidly 
increasing. The immigration this fall is great. I frequent- 
ly have invitations to go 20, 25, and 30 miles to preach. 

The foregoing extracts are specimens of the statements received by 
the A. H. M. 8., of the need and the desire for well-qualified preachers 
of the Gospel. We add only, that two thirds of the population of the 
TJnlted States reside west and south of New York and New Jersey. 
But of the efficient ministers of the Gospel, of all denominations, 
nore than one half belong to New England and the two states above 
Bamed. Beyond these states we oAen see whole counties, and nnin- 
liers of contigaoiis counties, without a single educated minister of the 
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Kew TefiUment. In Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, TeHnessee» the Cnp- 
Unas, Georgia, and Alabama, there are many hundreds of places thttt 
need aid in the support of gospel ordinances ; while the rest of the 
valley of the Mississippi, extending jQrom the northern Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from the Alleghany, to the Rocky Mountains, 
and receivihg thousands of the inhabitants of the older states every 
year, makes a similar appeal both to our patriotism and philanthropy. 
In that vast region, the light of ever}' Sabbath witnesses hundreds ol 
thousands destitute of the ordinances of God's house. 



SECTION VI. 

DIFFICUlTrES AND EMBARRASSMENTS. 

The active sympathy of the eastern churches is demand'* 
ed by the inherent difficulties of the missionary work in the 
new portions of the South and West. Many persons move 
into a settlement simultaneously, having only money enough 
to carry them on to the ground, and to buy their land. For 
a year or two they suffer from exposure in rudely construct- 
ed dwellings ; they have everything to buy, and nothing to 
sell. A year must elapse before they can subdue the soil 
and get a crop ; and it is still longer before they can have 
the many comforts which the husbandman procures from 
his herds, and flocks, and orchards.. Visit the same settle- 
ment in a few years, and >the transformation is almost in- 
credible. Large, cleared fields, well fenced, and waving 
with abundance, or dotted with cattle ; comfortable dwell- 
ings and bams ; and, here and there, school-houses and tem- 
ples of religion, make it difficult to imagine that this is the 
scene where poverty and suffering so recently abounded. 
A few years of patient toil and " continuance in well doing," 
on the part of the pioneers, and a few years of generous 
aid firom the East in supporting the Gospel and other 
healthful influences, will render almost any western settle- 
ment all that reasonable men can expect. 

Here, at the East, there are many ministers — so many 
that they are often in each other's way. There, in the 
West, while the harvest is plenteous and spread over fields 
of almost boundless extent, the laborers are few. Her^, 
society is consolidated ; customs and opinions have assun^ 

4 
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ed sdmetbing like a fixed character, and the community is 
not in that state of universal fbrmentation, which arises 
from the heterogeneous ingredients, of which, in new coun- 
tries, it is composed. The opposition to be encountered is, 
at the East, milder and more decorous than in the Missis- 
sippi valley. There, sectarianism is far more virulent in 
its bigotry, and infidelity is more confident and shameless, 
and seems to contest the possession of the field, as if it 
were sure of victory. The lands at the East are cleared, 
the highways wrought, the court-houses, school-houses, 
churches, and other public edifices are erected. All this 
is, in a great measure, yet to be done at the West. There, 
too, the vegetable matter that springs up and decays again 
on the surface of the earth, occasions an unwholesome mias' 
ma, which brings a frequent scourge of fevers upon the 
people. Here, the soil is subdued, the hand of man dis- 
poses of the produce of the ground, and the climate has 
become settled and salubrious. We, at the East, are much 
nearer to market than our brethren in the West ; and, con- 
sequently, we can dispose more readily of what we have 
to sell, and can buy cheaper those imported commodities 
which we need. We are in the midst of manufactories ; 
they are far from them. In short, just now, in the infancy 
of the West, a man can here earn a dollar easier than there, 
and make it go nearly twice as far in procuring the com- 
forts of life. The time will doubtless soon come, when 
this will not be so; but at present the advantages are 
with us. 

ILLUSTRATIOIIS. 

1. Newness of the <iountry and of society* 

From a Missionary. 

Imagine yourselves surrounded with the alnuA u^^^oken 
forest. Here and there, in the compass of sevefl^^mile&l, a 
log-cabin, ih the edge of a little clearing, shows the begin- 
ning of a farm. In these rude abodes, struggling with pov- 
erty, sickness and toil, and with innumerable other physicsd 
difficulties, are the elements out of which society is to be 
constructed. Were there among those elements every 
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tiling that is kind and Christian, every thing graceful and 
refined, it would still be a difficult work to develop and 
bring them into, full action in the various forms of social 
organization. But how much more difficult to do this, 
when all that is favorable is wanting, and all that is ad- 
verse abounds ! 

From a Report. 

My labors are arduous. The four stations which I now 
occupy form a circuit of sixty miles, around which I must 
go, however inclement the weather may be. During the 
whole winter, I have never failed to meet an appointment, 
although I have sometimes had to ride twenty miles through 
the storm. 

It is but a little time since the settlements in this count}'' 
commenced, and a large proportion of the inhabitants are 
poor and unable to support the Gospel ; but they have im- 
mortal souls of infinite value, and need some one to care 
for them. There is no other Presbyterian minister than 
myself in the county, and it is settling as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances admit. With respect to my temporal support 
here, I would observe, that the whole which has been sub- 
scribed does not amount to $100, and that to be paid in 
lumber and labor. I have to transport most of my provis- 
ions for my family, except the produce of the garden, 
more than 40 miles ; and the region aroimd me, in every 
direction for a number of miles, is a dense forest, except 
that here and there, scattered families, by hard industry, 
with but scanty subsistence, have felled a few acres of the 
lof\y trees. When 1 have seen a large, poor family with- 
out meat, and almost without other food, except roots 
which the children gathered out of the woods, and at the 
same time destitute of comfortable clothing, I can assure 
you, my heart has been pained within me, and I have 
thought, under such circumstances, that, were it in my 
power, I would open my hand wide to my poor brethren. 

Calls for preaching. 

I oflen preach in destitute settlements to a few attentive 
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hearers, and in some cases where females, in feeble health, 
have travelled four or five miles on foot to attend meeting. 
Since I have resided in this county I have been called 
upon to preach funeral sermons in different places ten or 
twelve miles distant. Here is a large field which needs 
to be cultivated. 

2. Settling on the Public Lands, 

In many portions of the West, where the lands have not yet been 
thrown into mturket by the United States government, the tide of 
emigration has flowed broad and deep, and the soil is occupied by 
enterprising farmers who hope to avail themselves of the provisions 
of the " pre-emption bill" to secure their lands at the minimum 
price. But it often happens that the necessities of the national 
treasury require these lands to be sold at short notice, and when 
the lime of* sale arrives, the settlers must pay or their farms are sold 
to the highest bidder. The excitement and embarrassment arising 
from this source often interfere greatly with the interests of reli- 
gion. 

The people here had hoped for a little time, after the 
ratification of the pre-emption bill, to procure the means to 
pay for tlieir lands. Nothing could have taken them more 
by surprise than the advertisement for the sale of this so 
recently settled portion of the territory. Very few even of 
the more wealthy are prepared for it. Many have expend- 
ed all they had, and involved themselves in debt, in living 
and making small improvements, and must now be left, 
with short notice, to the mercy of the speculator ; and I 
fear most will borrow money at a high interest, and will be 
obliged to give up their lands at last. The excitement on 
the subject is great, and almost universal. It is painful to 
think, that in all probability many poor, industrious fami- 
lies, who have spent their a//, involved themselves in debt, 
endured almost every privation and hardship, must shortly 
abandon their small improvements, empty-handed and dis- 
heartened, or retain them only at the pleasure of the spec- 
ulator. I should not advert to these things, if I did not 
consider them as vitally affecting the interests of Zion 
WBcmg 118. Instead of the inquiry, What shall I do to be 
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saved ? it is, and will be, I fear^ for months to come, How 
shall I secure my land, my home ? How shall I provide 
for my family? 

3. Speculation and Us results^ 

Four or five years ago, the influx of population was 
great and rapid. The country was fast filling up, money 
was plenty, property of all kinds was saleable, improve- 
ments were commenced on a large scale, and expectation 
of future prosperity was high and strong. Hence, in many 
places, ministers were settled, whose support was pledged 
by the people. But, in consequence of the pecuniary 
reverses which succeeded-, in almost every instance, thos« 
ministers have "been compelled to leave their people for 
want of support, or 4o rely on the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety to make up the deficiency, which has from y^ar to 
year increased. This is no fault of the churches. They 
made their pledges on a noble scale of liberality, in view 
of their ability, present and prospective, in 1836 and 1837. 
Since then, an entire revolution has passed over them. 
Immigration has been greatly diminished, and property is 
unsaleable. The produce of their farms, on which they 
relied for means to siipporf their families, and to pay for 
their lands, will scarcely defray the expense of carrying it 
to market. Just at this time, &eir lands must be paid for 
er relinquished, and the pecuniary pressure is severe, and 
the prospect dark. 

Whatever they now have to pay with must first be rais- 
ed from the earth by agriculture. But when they have 
thus raised it, they have no currency for which it can be 
exchanged ; and the indebtedness of the community to the 
eastern cities must first be met by sending forward the 
products of their soil, before relief can flow back to the 
mass of the people. Hence, it comes to pass, that so many 
of the churches are unable to^ support the Gospel without 
assistance — ^less able than they were five years ago. 

4. Sickness. 

There have been some years when large portions of the West 
were visited by distressing sickness. This was particnlaiiy the case 
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ift 1838. The foUowing language of the Committee of the A. H. M. 81 
at the time will convey an idea of the extent and weight of the visit- 
ation. 

Almost every missionary report which comes from be- 
yond the mountains, speaks of the present as a sickly sea- 
son. Not only have the interests of religion been greatly 
affected by the abstraction of the thoughts and cares from 
the interests of the soul to the infirmities of the body, but 
in some cases the necessary labors of the husbandman 
have been arrested, and his crops remained ungathered, 
because there was not physical strength for Uie task. 
Long and dangerous visitations of disease, in regions 
where medical aid is comparatively distant, and the kind 
attentions of sympathizing neighbors are not to be obtain- 
ed — ^where the dwellings are small and rude, affording but 
an imperfect shelter from the daily and nightly changes 
of the atmosphere — ^must be attended with much suffering, 
both physical and mental. In such circumstances, it is 
not strange that the means of grace should be interrupted. 
The families of the missionaries have shared in the gene- 
ral calamity. In some cases their labors have been for a 
time suspended. When their own health has allowed 
them to labor, much of their time and attention has been 
taken up with the visitation of the sick, sympathizing with 
the bereaved, and in committing to the grave the bodies of 
the dead. The meetings for public worship have been 
greatly diminished in number and in attendance ; while 
ahnost all the auxili^uy means of grace, such as Sabbath 
■ehools, prayer meetings, &c., are suspended, or greatly 
interfered with. 

5. Spchrseness of Settlements^ and Fluctuation of Pop^ 

lotion* 

I have now spent thirteen Sabbaths in this county, and 
have preached eleven of them. On the other two, owing 
to extreme cold and unpleasant weather in the one case, 
and to rain and mud in the other, I was unable to gather a 
jBongregation. Sometimes I have preached once, sometimes 
Iwicei and spmetimes thrice — according to circumstances. 
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I have also preached during the week. I have labored 
erery other Sabbath in this place ; every fourth Sabbath in 
B., nine miles distant, £uid every fourth Sabbath in N., also 
nine miles distant in another direction. My congregations 
have been in this place from 30 to 60 ; in B. from 20 to 
30 ; and in N. from 20 to 40. 

Changes. 

It is not easy to tell in the beginning of a congregation, 
where its natural centre will be, when the land is all 
cleared up, and society has assumed a permanent form. 
Hence, there must be frequent changes : meeting-houses 
must be abandoned or removed, churches divided, re-or- 
ganized, or in some way changed to suit the altered state 
of the community. These things are incident to the settle- 
ment of a new country, and are not to be regarded as pecu- 
liar discouragements ; but to be borne and remedied as kindly 
as possible, as they occur. 

ResUesfiness. 

Owing to native love of novel^, and perhaps to a dislike 
of the restraints of society, no small portion of our west- 
ern population remove several times, in the course of their 
lives. Thus many who were pioneers in Indiana, came 
from Ohia, and have since gone on further West. Many 
emigrate because they get a good opportunity to sell out 
their improvements, or because they have not enjoyed 
good health, and hope by a change of cliipate, water, &c., 
to find a more congenial residence. Our churches have 
been greatly affected by these changes. Some that I 
know, where there have been large additions every year, 
are still no stronger than they were five years ago, either 
in numbers or wealth, because they are kept down by emi- 
gration. And this cause is most likely to remove the 
active and middle-aged pillars of the churches. This is a 
great discouragement to ministers, and renders their de- 
pendance on the Missionary Society so protracted. 

6. Infidelity and Sectarianism. 

There is a point in the early history of each village and 
settlement, when the need of Gospel institutions and influ* 
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^nces is deeply felt. If that want is promptly supplied, 
the results are most desirable and happy. If it is not sup- 
plied, public sentiment either becomes ^isoned with infi- 
delity and irreligion ; or some distracting influence, in the 
form of religious novelty, or spurious excitement, takes 
the place of a wholesome influence, and presents the most 
formidable obstacles in the way of building up the cause 
of truth. 

Vazietf of Freacbeni. 

The people are very much in the habit of going to hear 
all sorts in their turn ; and just imagine what jargon there 
is in what they hear. 

The first preacher comes, with a long gray beard hang- 
ing down on his breast, and tells them that " if there is a 
hell let it be shown us, that we may know where ' Grod 
will have all men be saved ;' and so away with your hell- 
fire, temperance societies. Sabbath schools, and other 
schemes for making money !" 

Another tells them that " believers are chosen in Christ 
from the foundation of the world." " By grace are ye 
saved." " How foolish to think to make folks better by 
Bible classes and temperance societies." " These Pres- 
byterians are thinking to take God's work out of his hands.** 
" What have works to do with salvation ?" " Let children 
grow up and choose for themselves." 

A third tells them that ** Christ sent his disciples to 
baptize for the remission of sins." *' Sins are not remitted 
without baptism." " The Holy Spirit does not come down 
till after immersion." " Men are naturally innocent, and 
sin from bad example, and their sins will be remitted if 
they are baptised." " If you believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God, be baptized and you will feel happy." 

Another tells them that they ** must repent and be con- 
rerted." " You all know what repentance is." " When 
you are sorry for any thing you have done, that is repent- 
ance." " Get religion and you will be happy." " Wo 
don't believe any decrees." " If you desire salvation, press 
on, and you will have it." " Blessed are the mourners, 
for they shall be comforted." " Give your hand, and yow 
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name shall be put down as one of our number.'' ** Only 
gire your hand." 

A sixth preacher tells them " that a new and better dis- 
pensation is enjoyed !" " That the new Jerusalem is 
about to be established ; come and go with us to the prom- 
ised land." 

Amidst all this confusion, what can be expected of fallen, 
depraved man ! 

The Difference. 

In the older states, the claims of religion are admitted ; 
the whole fabric of society is constructed with the assump- 
tion that piety is good and vice is evil. In the new states, 
all is unsettled ; even the first principles have yet to be 
ascertained and embedded in the popular mind. There is 
no truth nor institution of religion that is not liable to be 
called in question. 

Infidelity. 

Our place of meeting is still a private house, small and 
tmcomfortable ; yet it is usually well filled, and methinks the 
interest is increasing. This has always been a strong- 
hold of infidelity from its first settlement ; and a large 
share of the influence is still on that side of the question. 
Paine's Age of Reason is read with avidity in many fami- 
lies, and its doctrines are boldly and strenuously advocated 
by men of influence. Not a few mothers drink in this poi- 
son. 

Many of the immigrants from Europe are the disciples 
of Hume and Voltaire. The free habits of our western 
population give them great boldness, and they become not 
only advocates but apostles of infidelity. Clubs and 
associations are found in almost all our towns on the riv- 
ers, and often elsewhere, zealous and active, and so well 
skilled in the arts of delusion as to lead many unwary and 
foolish youth astray. 

Abner B^eeland in Iowa. 

On the Des Moines is Abner Kneeland, the great 
apostle of Atheism, with a band of his followers. Till 
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my tour through the country, I supposed but little danger 
was to be apprehended from his influence ; but alas ! th« 
heart of depraved man will believe any thing that is false. 
And, strange to tell, many have become the followers of 
him who says in heart, " There is no God." He has dis- 
tributed his books around the country with a zeal and lib- 
erality worthy of a better cause. These have taken, not 
simply with the grossly immoral, but have subverted the 
minds of many who were esteemed firm believers in Reve- 
lation. I met a young man whom I had known years ago. 
He was then moral and amiable, and once thought he had 
given his heart to the Saviour. For three years, he has 
been one of the leaders in trying to preserve a little re- 
gard for the Sabbath, sustain a Sabbath school, &c. In 
conversation, he said, " I would give the world if I could 
be delivered from my doubts of the truth of the Bible." I 
found that infidel objections had overpowered his reason, 
and held him in their cold, icy chains. A pious lady said 
to me, " My brother-in-law was once a member of the 
Presbyterian church, but now he is one of the firmest sup- 
porters of Abner Kneeland." Lately there was a politi- 
cal convention at the county seat for the nomination of ter- 
ritorial and county officers. Abner Kneeland was nomi- 
nated to the first office — that of member of the council 
(senate) ; a brother in the faith to the house of representa- 
tives ; and every nominee but one is a professed infideL 
These facts need no comment. ^ 

Oampbellism. 

Campbellism is the great curse of the West — more de- 
structive and more injurious to the cause of religion than 
avowed infidelity itself. There is evidence of wonderful 
cunning in the system, and in those who seek to carry it 
out. It presents something like a form of godliness, 
which may answer temporal purposes, and serve for those 
who cannot silence conscience without something in the 
semblance of religion. As Mohammed, in framing his 
system of delusion, sought to accommodate it as far as 
practicable to all the forms of religion then extant, so 
Campbellism is intended to commend itself to all the other 
denominations^ It has hq creed or coiifession of faith of 
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Its own. It is like the pirate bark upon the seas, provided 
with the flag of every nation, ready to run up any one as 
occasion may require. Thus Campbellism is ever ready, 
Proteus4ike, to change its shape whenever any thing is to 
be gained by deception. The object appears to be, to 
form one great body, in the shade of which no other 
can possibly exist. Hence its religious requirements are 
reduced to the minimum. It is only to be immersed and 
give consent to the historical facts of the New Testa- 
ment ; every thing else, they say, will follow ; the Holy 
Ghost will be imparted ; the man become a Christian. 

Catholic Inflnenoe. 

In a community in Illinois, the following is reported as 
the state of social influences. The number of voters in 
the settlement is about 1900. Of these, 7 or 800 are Cath- 
olics, who generally act together on all questions of public 
interest. Of course, where the rest of the community are 
divided, these hold the balance of power. This was so 
well understood during a political contest, that both parties 
made interest with the Catholics, in hopes of securing 
their votes at the polls. To this end, intoxicating drink 
was freely employed, and the holy Sabbath desecrated to 
electioneering visits from house to house. 

Mormozis and Mormon Tenets. 

The Mormon system has a strange mixture of truth and 
error, strength anfl weakness. 

1. One of their most powerful engines for making pros- 
elytes is their interpretation of prophecies. Their views 
are not much unlike Miller's — the world is coming to a 
speedy end, and the Mormons are " the saints" who are to 
reign with Christ, (Rev. xx., &c.) 

2. All will be saved who have not had an opportunity to 
embrace Mormonism here on earth. 

3. If men are good Mormons, it matters not what they 
do. I have in mind a most notorious drunkard received 
into their communion last summer. 

4. They embrace substantially the views of the modem 
perfectionists in regard to being led by the Spirit — they 
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cannot do wrong. Hence it is said they are led by the 
Spirit to do the foulest deeds. 

5. No hell except for apostate Mormons ; such have for- 
giveness neither in this life nor in that which is to come. 

Of these men, there is one pretty large class, who are 
honest-hearted, credulous, deceived, duped. 

A second class attach themselves to the sect from interest- 
ed motives — either lazy, shiftless, worthless men, or avari- 
cious men, who hope to make money. 

A third class comprises the leaders — wicked, designing 
men ; men of more or less talent, and ambitious, but who 
can never rise to much distinction among Christians, or 
who hava lost their standing, and who wish to regain it 
without repentance. 

Zeal in Proselyting. 

Their zeal in making proselytes is worthy of a better 
cause. The mass of them who believe their systeni are 
ready to make any sacrifice of time, of means, of bodily 
effort. In one thing, they must be praised ; I have never 
known a people who read the Bible so much, and who could 
80 readily quote any part of Scripture. In this respect, 
they shame all other denominations. 

The Mormons have twelve stakes — ^places where they are 
to build, temples, &c., — corresponding to the twelve tribes 
of Israel. On one side of my station, three miles distant, 
they have driven one of these stakes. They have been 
making great efforts the past winter, and more than 20 in 
this vicinity have joiiled them. In other parts of the county 
they have made many converts, and now hold the balance 
of political power, and can elect whom they please to office. 
Of course, office seekers are their humble servants. They 
are also making great efforts in other parts of the territory, 
and when the end of this delusion will be, I know not. 
These men ransack every place, without purse or scrip, in 
imitation of the ancient apostles. Always on foot, with a 
zeal always buniing, and a sanctity which excites a rever- 
ence in the minds of many, they all make and will make 
pro8el3rtes. 

Again, the position of Iowa relative to Misspuri j makes 
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them regard it with peculiar interest. They expect soon 
to be strong enough, with the aid of the Indians, to meet 
Missouri in battle array. Every one that embraces die 
system is as ready to fight as were the Israelites under 
Joshua. 

7. Apostacy of Professors* 

A minitter in Wisconsin says — 

^ Our greatest trouble here in building up the Redeemer's* 
kingdom, is not from the non^professing world, but from 
troops of renegado Christians. These, I am concerned to 
say, are not few ; and their example and influence is kill- 
ing to serious godliness. You will find them working on 
the Sabbath ; using the profane oath ; drinking with the 
drunken ; advocating fatal error ; they are also from the 
different Christian denominations. These oflen make the 
minister of Christ and the godly to weep in secret, 

8, Poverty of the Ministry. 

This is an embarrassment in the way of the propagation 
of the Gospel in the new states, which has been so abun 
dantly illustrated in the well-known sufferings of the fami • 
lies of ministers in the West, that particular statements in 
this place are unnecessary. It is unjust that these servants 
of Christ should go on that arduous warfare at their own 
charges. They deserve to be sustained, and that too, in a 
far more liberal manner than they are' at present. No men 
in our land are doing more for its salvation morally and po- 
litically. If their efforts to imbue the population of the 
West with the Spirit of the Gospel shall faU, then farewell 
to all our hopes of the permanency of our free and happy 
institutions ! 

5 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOME MISSIONS, THE GREAT MEANS OF SPREADING 
THE GOSPEL IN OUR COUNTRY. 

The foregoing statements present the work to be done for the sal- 
Tation of this land, its extent, its difficulties, its indispensableness. 
How shall it be accomplished ? In reply, it is obvious — 

1 . That whatever other instruments maybe employed, the 
leading agency must be that of the living ministry. This 
is the instrument which was selected by the Saviour him- 
self, and which has been more blessed than all others in the 
conversion of men. 

2. It is a matter of history, that the spread of the Gospel 
in this country is so slow as to preclude all hope of its 
keeping up with the increase of the people, except wherei 
it is sent and sustained among them by associations formed 
for the purpose. In other words, the people of the new 
settlements are so indisposed to seek religious institutions, 
or so cumbered with other cares, or so broken up by diver- 
sity of views, or pressed with poverty, that they will gen- 
erally live without the Gospel, until infidelity and error ob- 
tain an alarming ascendency; and where this result is 
prevented by the timely introduction of an evangelical min- 
istry, it is done by the operation of home missions — ^by 
societies which make it their business to attend on this very 
thing, to seek for ministers, to arrange their location, and 
to provide for their support, until the people shall become 
able and disposed to sustain them. 

The indispensableness of Home Missionary effort is so 
far felt by the principal evangelical churches in this coun- 
try, that each has some agency for the extension of the 
Grospel among the destitute. Among these agencies, the 
American Home Missionary Society has a prominent place. 



SECTION I. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE AIERICiN HOIE IIS- 

SIONARY SOCIETY. 

For many years before this Society was organized, there 
was a manifest providential tendency towards such a result. 
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The tide of emigration had passed the Alleghany mountains, 
and spread in every direction through the great valley of the 
West. In all that vast domain, the scattered sons of the 
Pilgrims were stretching out their hands and sending forth 
their imploring cries for the bread of life. Various respon- 
ses to these appeals were made by individuals, by single 
churches, by bodies of ministers, and by associations of 
(Christians in the form of missionary societies. The prin- 
cipal of those which were operating in the newer portions of 
the country, were the Connecticut Missionary Society, the 
United Domestic Missionary Society (of New York) and 
tiie General Assembly's Board. But although aiming al 
the same object, these societies were laboring without con 
cert, and therefore were constantly exposed to collision. 
Frequently, the information necessary to awaken sympathy 
and guide appropriations was in the possession of one board, 
while the men and means requisite were at the disposal of 
another. It therefore became apparent that a general so- 
ciety was needed, whicli might serve as a medium of com- 
munication between the destitute and the abler churches, 
and whose office might be a common depot of Home Mis*- 
sionary intelligence and pecuniary contributions. To ac- 
complish this end, to give unity, direction and energy to the 
missionary fueling of the churches, some of the best men of 
their day, in various parts of the United States, laid the 
foundation of the American Home Missionary Society. 
This institution is, therefore, not so much a new enterprise, 
as a new mode of carr3ring on a work previously dear to the 
hearts of patriots and Christians. It is a combination of 
local Societies, and of individual friends of missions in va- 
rious parts of the land, for the better performance of duties 
common to th^m all. 

Progress of the Society, 

The growth of the Society in strength and usefulness, 
has been remarkably uniform. The only material interrup- 
tion is that occasioned by the universal embarrassment of 
the business aflfairs of the country, commencing in 1837, 
the effects of which have extended to the present time. 
With this exception, there has been a steady a^dvance in the 
operations of the Socirty ever since its formation. 
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SECTION n. 
RESULTS. 

1« In generaL 

If we look back over the years that have elapsed since 
this Society was organized, we find the Gospel preached 
by its missionaries to destitute congregations, numbering 
from 196 to 1,025 annually — amounting in all to more than 
a million of our fellow-countrjrmen ; and an aggregate of 
service performed equal to 5,725 years. Undefthe labors of 
these missionaries, it may be safely estimated that not less 
than 55,000 souls have been bom into the kingdom of God. 
Hundreds of churches have been organized, some of which 
have already become the most efficient helpers in extend- 
ing the blessings of salvation ; hundreds of houses have 
been erected, in which these churches pay their vows unto 
God; and hundreds of young men, nurtured in these 
churches, are in training for the ministry, or have already 
entered it. Enlightening and redeeming influences which 
no man can number, which neither space nor time can limit, 
have gone out in every direction from these spots, blessed 
by the benefactions of the people of Grod ; and when the 
final issue of them all shall be disclosed, and we see no 
longer through a glass darkly — then shall we know, as we 
cannot know now, the effect of the Gospel sustained at 
2500 points, on the great lines of inter-communication, the 
rivers, canals, and rail-roads, and in the valleys, forests, 
prairies, and on the mountains of our extended interior. 
Then shall we know as we cannot now know how this bles* 
sed influence has mingled with the vital current that circu- 
lates through all the arteries of the social system, infiising 
moral health into the constitution of- this great people ; ad- 
ding authority to the laws ; fostering education in all its in 
terests, from the infant school up to the college ; sustaining 
the Sabbath ; promoting temperance in the emjoyment of 
the blessings of this life, and preparation for that which is 
to come. 

ft. What Homa Miasioiw hare done for the Saat 

We can give only specimens, for a full detail would be 
little less than the entire history of our churches formed in the 
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present century. In Massachusetts, more than fifty churches, 
once dependant on charity, have been built-up so as to sus- 
tain themselves. In one county, eleven churches have been 
assisted, and seven of them now enjoy the means of grace, 
wholly from the*ir own resources. In Western New York, 
264* churches have been aided within the last fifteen years, 
and nearly 100 of them are now independent of foreign 
help. At the last anniversary of the Maine M. S. it was 
stated that it had been in existence one third of a century — 
its number of members had increased from 32 to more than 
2000 — ^its number of missionaries from 1 to 72 — ^more than 
four fifths of the Congregational churches in the state had 
been aided from its funds, and about three fourths of the 
ministry, then resident in the state, had been, in successive 
years, in its employment. 

In Connecticut, even " desolation" and " feebleness" are 
different things from what they were when Home Mission- 
ary efforts were begun. Says the report of the Connecti- 
cut Missionary Society^ 

'* What was then meant by * desolations,' and * waste 
places,' — which were visible, too, in almost every section 
of the state— can now be foimd only after a diligent search. 
If a new and neat house of worship has taken the place 
of one, whose appearance of neglect and decay only 
imaged forth the moral state of the church ; if the assembly 
at the tavern on the Sabbath has been transferred to the 
sanctuary ; if the school-house has been repaired and made 
comfortable, or even attractive ; if intemperance no longer 
reels without shame through the streets ; if error and pro- 
faneness retire abashed from the public gaze ; if the min- 
istry has regained its respect, and religion its moral power ; 
if the voice of prayer and praise has succeeded to the bois- 
terous notes of mirth, or the coarse language of licentious- 
ness — call the scene of these changes what you may, it 
will afford proof, in a radical transformation of character, 
that Home Missions, through the blessing of heaven, have 
converted a waste, howling wilderness into a fruitful field.* 

Similar testimony might be produced from all the eastern states. 

5* 
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3* What KonM MiMioiw her* dona for tli* WMt 
Hear the testimony of a westers man : 

Men who are running away from the Gospel, will nerer 
invite it among them. It must be sent, or they will nOI 
only perish in their sins, but will leave a generation to fol- 
low in their footsteps, who will also " curse Grod and die." 
I speak not too strongly, when I say, that Home Missions 
have preserved a large portion of the West from moral pu- 
trefaction. And they have not only done this, but they have 
prepared the way to swell the contributions for Foreign 
Missions. How much, for example, has Ohio done to con- 
vert the heathen ? And what means were used to open her 
large heart ? The answer is on the tongue of the whole 
church. Let the eastern church then send us the joyful 
tidings. For,* if the wealth of the West is ever consecrated 
to the Lord, the eastern church must feel that she is our 
debtor y for the Lord's sake. 

Take also the following testimony of the Rev. Dr. Bishop^ late 
President of Miami University, Ohio. 

I have been now upwards of thirty years in the West, 
and though I have not personally performed much mission- 
ary work, yet there is no one thing connected with the his^- 
tory of the western country, in which I have felt a deeper 
interest. And should I this hour be called to pass into eter- 
nity, I think I am prepared to say, before the Judge of the 
quick and the dead — that I know of no association or class 
of men to whom the people of the West are under more obli- 
gations, and to whom, in all probability, the unborn millions 
of the great valley will be more indebted, than to the offi- 
cers and missionaries of the American Home Missionary 
Society. 

I am not disposed to say that every measure which has 
been proposed, or which has been adopted, is to be defend- 
ed ; or that every missionary or agent, that has been em- 
ployed, has been of the right kind. Mistakes and misman- 
agements, and of course disappointments, must always form 
a considerable portion of the history of the arrangements 
of sinful and fallible man, endeavoring to rectify or to pre- 
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serve from ruin a disordered, and deprayed, and rebellious 
world. 

But I am disposed to say, and I say it with as much de- 
liberation and conviction of its truth, as ever I have said 
anything in my life, that the real, and substantial, and last- 
ing good, both for time and eternity — ^both to the present, 
and to innumerable succeeding generations, which has been 
done through the instrumentality of the Society, is immense 
— it, in fact, exceeds all human calculation. I say also, 
and I say it calmly and deliberately, that the great and 
leading principles upon which the Society was established, 
and upon which it has thus far been conducted, are such 
as to command the approbation of every enlightened and 
impartial man ; and these principles will recommend them- 
selves whenever and wherever they shall have a fair and 
candid examination. 

Another testifies — 

The missionaries of your Society, all through this state, 
and I might add, through the valley, are doing as much for 
the cause of education, morals, and evangelical piety, as 
any other class of men. Blot out their influence, and all 
this mighty valley would feel the shock. Dry up the 
streams of holiness that they are sending out, and all the 
interests of this people, both for time and eternity, would 
be injured beyond computation. By their self-denying la- 
bors, by their devotion and zeal, diey are lighting up the 
lamps of salvation in many a dark place, that might other- 
wise long remain in darkness. I pray God, that your ex- 
ertions, as agents, in this grand and glorious enterprise, 
may continue, till not only this valley, but the whole earth, 
shall be belted round with the light of the Gospel and her- 
alds of salvation. 

The missionaries and churches speak in such language as the fol- 
lowing— 

" When would this field have been cultivated had your 
missionary never been sent here ! Now a church is here, 
a meeting-house erected, and a minister settled." 
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Another saxt— 

** If my feeble efforts prove a blessing to this people, the 
good done will be owing, in great measure, under God, to 
your Society. I am persuaded that some from this region 
will, in the great day, ascribe their salvation to your instru- 
mentality." 

Another writes-* 

" This church has had a long infancy. When I came 
they had no place for meeting, but an open and ragged 
wagon shop capable of holding 50 people, seated, when as- 
sembled, on rails and scantling. There we, met, prayed, 
and there I preached, while the winds of winter whistled 
around our ears. They have since builded, have defrayed 
most of the expense, and the church has more than doubled 
its numbers. Without some nursing hand it appears to me 
the church would not have survived to the present time ; 
while now it bids fair to be united, useful and prosperous." 



CHAPTER IV. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



The facts imbodied in the preceding pages present the 
work of evangelizing our country in its physical extent and 
difficulties, and in its political and moral importance. The 
American churches have before them, in this century, no 
less an enterprise than to provide for the present and eter- 
nal welfare of a hundred millions of souls, scattered over 
two millions of square miles, and wielding a mighty influ- 
ence to help or hinder the moral advancement of the whole 
family of man. Never before was such a question submit- 
ted to human decision : never was there another people 
holding in their hands such mighty destinies to be secured 
or lost in so short a, time ! 

Every one has a duty to do. 

Whatever be the station or circumstances of the reader, 
Ae has a duty to do for the salvation of this country. Thia 
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duty cannot be postponed to a more convenient season, for 
every future year will bring with it a still larger amount of 
work of its own. Every one had a duty to do for this cause 
last year ; so he has this year ; and so, also, if he live, he 
will have next year. The present period in whidh it is our 
privilege to labor, is too precious to be suffered to pass by, 
while there are 'gold and silver yet unconsecrated to Christ, 
laborers standing idle in the market-place, and the people 
perishing for lack of vision. 

The work enlarged. 

It has been said, that one generation ought to give the 
Gospel to the globe. And yet, half a generation have gone 
to their graves since this Society commenced its operations, 
and how little has yet been done to make our own land 
Immanuel's ! Nay, how has our work even grown upon 
our hands. The rapid increase of our home population has 
enlarged it. The continued rush of emigration from the 
old world has enlarged it. The late reverses of worldly 
prosperity have enlarged it, while they have also diminish- 
ed the means by which it is to be accomplished. And 
shall another and another year make this work greater still, 
till faith herself, as she surveys its magnitude ,and the 
difficulties with which it is encompassed, shall exclaim, 
''If the Lord should make windows in heaven could such a 
thing be ?" 

Our Responsibility cannot he throvm off. 

Forget it, disguise it, or evade it as we may, there is a 
tremendous responsibility now resting upon the churches— 
especially eastern churches, in relation to those who are to 
succeed us in this broad empire. Wicked hands are every 
where opening fountains of political and moral death, and 
by a thousand channels are pouring their streams through all 
the life arteries of the community. How know we that 
America will not be added to the list of those countries 
whom offended heaven surrenders to their own devices ; 
who first forsake Grod, and then are abandoned by Him to 
judicial blindness and mutual destruction 1 What ground 
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have we to expect his blessing, except so far as we see in 
the spirit, and zeal, and purity of the mass of the people, 
those characteristics that bring them within the sweep of 
the divine promise ? Our prospect that Grod will give us the 
success we desire, is measured by our own fidelity in offer- 
ing the blessings of the Gospel at every door of every ham- 
let in the land. We must do this or perish — not perish as 
a succession of individual men ; there will be no want of 
people ; millions will still swarm upon our soil, and genera- 
tion after generation will go on, each pushing its predecessor 
into the grave of nations — ^but we shall perish as a free re- 
public ; perish as a church ; perish as a great political and 
moral light held up to the view of all the kindreds of the 
earth ! 

Evangelical religion^ economical as well as conservative. 

The question submitted to us is not whether our country- 
men shall have no religion at a//, but whether it shall be 
true or false, elevating or degrading. Some religion the 
people will have. Nor is it whether there shall or shall not 
be ministers of religion. These, of some order there will 
be ; and the more benighted the people, and the more cor- 
rupt the religion, the more numerous virill be its priesthood* 
Paganism has its thousands of altars, and its array of priests 
to attend on every altar. Catholic France and Spain main- 
tain more than half a million of ecclesiastics — or nearly one 
to every twelve families. Shall we hope to save anything, 
then, by refusing to give a Protestant minister to every 
thousand souls ? Is it not a *' matter of economy to main- 
tain the evangelical pulpit, not merely because it exhibits 
the ordy true religion, but because it is the cheapest, de- 
manding fewer ministers for its inculcation, and a far less 
expensive apparatus for worship % If men will have some 
kind of religion, as the entire history of the world demon- 
strates, is it not better, on every account, to possess the re- 
ligion of a regenerated heart — ^the religion of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ V'—Rev, T. S. Clark, 

Patriotism should constrain us to evangelize this nation ! 

What man that has the least spark of patriotic feeling, is 
ready to surrender back his beloved country to the cold 
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embrace of its aboriginal paganism ? Who can bear to give 
over his own children's children to the unrestrained influ- 
ences of a baptized infidelity, or to the darkness and misery 
of foul-mouthed atheism, that shall cover the land with 
anarchy, and pour out blood like water ? And what is 
there to prevent these results in a free country, but the pow- 
er of the Gospel ? For want of this the ancient republics 
fell : the glory of arms and the refinement of letters avail- 
ed not to preserve the modem republic of France. And 
thus will It be with these States, if the Gospel do not pre- 
vent. It was the Gospel that planted these colonies, that 
made them flourish until they have become great sovereign- 
ties ; and the same influence must preserve them from de- 
struction. Something more is required than successful en- 
terprise and physical improvements. Rail-roads, steam- 
ships, manufactures and science may enrich and refine us, 
" philosophy may muse in our groves, palaces of magnifi- 
cent architecture may rise in the streets of our cities, and 
monuments of snowy whiteness and sculptured beauty may 
adorn the burial-places of the dead. But in all these things 
there will be no security. The republic, notwithstanding 
this greatness and loveliness, like the villas that flourish on 
the sides of the volcano, will be liable at any moment to be 
laid in ruins." 

Something more is needed than a good constitution and 
equal laws. Laws are but cobwebs, without public virtue. 
We must have that which shall make every man a law unto 
himself, that shall quench the first spark of mischief in his 
inmost heart. There are but two great methods of govern- 
ing men — by moral motives or by physical force. If our 
patriots will not sustain and spread the Gospel that provides 
the former, they must put the musket and the sword into 
the hand of the latter. 

Christian, philanthropist, patriot, in determining the ex- 
tent of your eflbrts in the great cause of Home Missions, 
you decide a most momentous question. In the success 
of this cause are involved the dearest interests of our coun- 
try and of the whole family of man. It is to be decided 
*' whether this country shall be the home of piety and vir- 
tue, or the mighty reservoir of irreligion and vice — whether 
the Toice of cursing and blasphemy, or the voice of prayer 
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and praise shall be heard in its innumerable tabernacles. 
It is to be decided whether the Sabbath shall be made a 
holyday, or kept holy unto the Lord — whether theatres and" 
Popish convents shall take the place of Christian churches, 
or whether Christian churches shall adorn every valley, and 
plain, and mountain side. It is to be seen whether our 
literature and science, our commerce and agriculture, shall 
pay their tribute to the King of kings, or serve only to foster 
and rear to giant growth the worst passions of our nature. 
It is to be seen whether fraud and violence, or peace and 
equity shall reign in our borders — ^whether this nation, this 
great nation, shall be rent with sectional jealousies and 
scarred with the judgments of the Most High ; or whether 
its future millions, as they rise, in successive generations, 
shall walk in the light of his countenance, appreciating 
themselves the value of civil and religious liberty, and ex- 
tending their blessings to every land on which the sun 
shines, to every shore which the ocean laves." — Rev. Mr 
Tovme, 

There is hope. 

Nor do we labor as those who have but feeble hope 
Great as is the work, we have the means — ^the gold and 
silver and the wealth of mind, for its accomplishment ; and 
who can doubt that when his people shall set themselves in 
earnest to sanctify this great nation for him, God will more 
than second their efforts with his blessing ? He will go^ 
before them and prepare their way by his providence. 
Their conquests will not be slow and scanty as at present, 
but one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight. "Is anything too hard for the Lord V " Is the 
Spirit of the Ijord straitened ?" 

In view then of our responsibilities and privileges, — ^in 
view of the souls that are in penl,---in view of the cross 
on which our redemption was achieved, — ^in view of ths 
judgment that is near at hand, let each one awake and put 
forth his utmost efforts ! Let him that hath the ministry 
give diligence to wait on his ministering; he thatteache^ 
on teaching; he that exhorteth on eidiortation ; he that 
giveth let him do it with simplici^r, not grudgingly, nor of 
necessity, for Grod loveth a cheerral giver* 



THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARQED. 
A N OVERDUfi FEE 15 THIS HOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOJIjIJ^^JVlPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OH 




